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514 THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 



THE ITINERARY OF BENJAMIN 
OF TUDELA (continued). 

Hebrew Text. 

D 2 2 "\mn iso mn& ma jrn? nat? bv l "im$> "iaj» p»-ik | nB>jn 
"a^an a^inn d«jj6 niapijiai 'a'iwi tsboi a^na 12 mm 3 7>j? bv 
a^oea onfj {?■• ahai a^anro nvun aw i&a he>i ."niNEnnn^ 
• itan pc»D 8 DJ*ianD at? tew rb\r\ b"s\ .^tan rvao aa-iv ^1 
. u jNnD-i» fo -iNT iniN pipt^ 10 }id-ik at?i 9 amx a^an» ani 
S>aa nonn ano j*pa Qwnwn aw^on b ia anDixB' jidin nihi 
"anjn^ annrr ij> i>na ^aaa 13 an» inxi im bs 'noisi . 12 Ti>n 
a^awai *i?m ivan conano bb> anw w bs\ 1B *pinn non 
pnui .niaah "irvai? -j^n 16 nnNi *inx k» .amx 'wao .anjn$> 
iron im bs trim T>j?n wo niNpiJian 18 ti33 amb aji»D ar6 
'■»P*ri3i itan ^pa aniN pelts' " enm mn ba •■a . maa^ imb 
by\ . 20 aa-nh nrvmb wsbvn awix p*vn» anjni' 'nnn ax anix 
pa a^in pa ™itni2 21 "T>jn o^an b$> npvh -]bm ne>iy nr 
bb> b»i :**pyyn nra naioi? itwdi 2S T>Dn b»n itam -d^to 
D Dpe>na can 1 ' | Dm 26 bivtm> anim *£*« a^a-iN 10a nxmaa 
"s^ii e^im a^an an^ai brm itan E7 nnn maani 26 m^ai 

1 R omits -\rab lasra ; E reads iron -mo. — 2 R -tn« or -in» ; A -man. — 
* R A -ran. — * A D'pnffil. — 5 R omits. — 6 A adds dw. — T R omits till 
the next "|k)n. — 8 A men*. — ' R im« (this suggests a lacuna) ; 
A substitutes for 'u oni: NDnrro ny. — 10 A adds "ma. — u R jnem to ini ; 
A jsriBNiQ to -wt. — 12 R to mo'orrrr ann d'nseot ; A omits from ano. — 
13 R omits. — "A omits till the next Dren% continuing jtroa which 
argues a lacuna, — 15 R omits fpinn i3»a. — " R omits. — "A omits till 
the next tmVi. — ,8 R 'maw. — a R unr? bai iriN ta orra 1 ! pun Tin 'row ; 
A omits vnaaVi, otherwise like text, but continues H'pD nrn» a*pva 

'u dm -|ton. — 20 A oa-n 1 ; D'a^im. — 21 A to M BM i>naa; R -rna ; 

A iMiaa, and so each spells throughout. — " R iDn. — 3 * R omits ma 
j"3rn. — a5 R D'-nn< n"»< D'saiM maaa ci ; A onw ^m ina i«iaaa d© tc'i. — 
. M A inverts : rpinnai nVroa. — " A t nnn "jna naaai. 
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rbmn nawn K>sn . 2 m:w nutty "vjni ^mina ppayriD mans* 
Dnvo sim (sic) S 1$> apjp )isa na*K» e>sn ^y ja 5>siob> '"i ain 
• a^n }jd vns man 'm .*mwn nywn ty&n n"j> '»an nets *ij> 
nawi k>s-i -iann *irj£s 'm .iwhpn na»B«n "tid* $>s»n 'm 
traan ^side* ny Dnvn smi -non csn nos ja nrj&s 'm ♦ rwrin 
7 Q^au cm-iipon iw ina nnwi p$> d^tj* vnsi sim ."vnpn 
'won '"yi ♦ 8 rw»nn nawi e>sn sim a*p vnpon rot? j»ta 
. jvjpatyn " nawi tstn jo vn 'm . nwn nawi psn anann *isa 
'm .rwoBM nawi b>k-i sim nawn tid snpjn u e*n sin? "m 
■osnoa ja »sat 'm • nwnn nawi wi 1S nnso ias s-ipjn annas 
nan3 ppajjno |w M aytaa | mtyy awnpan am .avon ^ya swn KD 
psn w W> pi an jnarn w f>aai : 15 -inv win s^s -ins 
e>s-i " sin ^siob* a-in vsb ai>a a^sae* w av» pn . 16 ammn 
!>ai> 20 }nS H nawi e»s"i a^Da n-wyn ay iniyi ."jikj naw 
131:11s sipjn S2 snDn ja ba^yt aSa hv 21 B>s*ni .am$>s a'san 



1 A two mira. — s R omits from the preceding nl3 , ?) , ; A "hdj> Tsa cw 
rm'tt" ; both continue ©mti . — 3 Evidently a copyist's misreading (from 
a faded text ?) for fl^n, since the brother is a Levi to ; E 'iSn ; for A see the 
following note. — 4 R inverts : mwn nywn o»"i c>-fm po vns iron 'ti ; this 
was also the order in the source from which BM is derived, as the context 
and the 1 of mm 'ti prove ; likewise in the source of E A, which have, how- 
ever, preserved only (E nwn) n»3iDn ©in o'lbn jjd | apy pw, they omit by 
dittolepsy from >ibn to D'lSn po (by the | Asher probably indicates 
a disturbance in the text) ; E A also omit nrtcn ; cp. note 11. — * E TD ; 
A wi; cp. text below after *mj? 'ti. — 6 Instead of Tinpn: R <n»Trr ; 
A DiSwrT vSj? ; E omits. — 7 R domdi diito. — 8 R omits rwcopn and the 
vest till after rwronn, leaving only the words ro>a«n td sipn n'S'i^n. 
This is one of several evidences of wilful contraction by the copyist. — 
9 E A rnon 'ti. — 10 E A insert S'tnn. — a E A omit na>iD'n. E has here 
n\roirn w»t, and from what intervenes between these two words the 
following sentence is formed : rwaon nj'wn ur*n rpTis? 'ti and put above 
after rvurann (perhaps from a correction in the margin) ; A has | indicating 
a disturbance in the text before him. — M A omits till the next «r«i ; 
the word seems redundant here. — 13 E two** . — 14 A vjnDa [1 '»st 'ti 
D'atoa D'tnp:n en rnnem rawr icm dvdh to. — " R '312^ n^n ^pc»na jw 
tqi", and continues bi. — J6 R omits DHiirn. — " R 'nnaw '-\ nn; RA 
omit sin. — "EA ipy ;■>*«. — " RA ma'icn (E «J»n) 'icst. — *• Here 
begins MS. = Oxford, see Introduction. It coincides with the text 
except when the contrary is stated in the notes. — n RAO own-d - ', 
R omits dVo ru. — w RAO wot p ^t '1. 
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2 btr\w ita in ty orpn ibd ib en l{ ?vmr> b bv 'ta m-\ 
inw p&mp *q^nj»b^ ♦ •nhan b>nt uwk 'nvwi iniK iwnpi 
'to *i>N*iB* mi>np b i»y nh-o n*w •& b»i ."yko jaw to 
new ijnri> 10 wie>d nix 9 iae> D^Kywn pits "pora bx ton 
lai omin t nnn omn 12 tnpn nii>np b b "nrw anin ib 
aipp 13 inia$>oae> now bo in nw in ^Nyoe* b>jn "ia be* ros 
• n«o 15 .ind win ppb> 14 wsi> Dip 11 n$>b> uj bi ai!>e> i^ jm v»S> 
^p "jhn Nintj> "itfon ov baa "onwn pi | cisn jo anna ioy pahm 
wd in p uww6 tii xvy wsb pmaoi iron ni?on \sb niN"6 
did b aan Nim ."tini ja «n«Di> pno NitayN QJi^a 18/ noiNi . £ 
•tod nsuxon S>yi • ib«*i by rbra xibjsdi nopm n?o naa 20 vy\b) 
-\bvn ixb xai n vby awa "iono aniro 21 *rm *nion $>yi .^na pi> 
iono 26 nviv NDan S>y 2 Mnawi wai> aip* itani 23 n> ptwoi 
itan »» r«N"6 awan 27 a^Nyoe"n »ata bi 26 nuai»i £ nuyyb 
lono nra p '•a nwa iNoaa zw w nbm vxi) >vxb anoiy aSa 
Na* '•a ny vi>n pao ppinoi 30 iYti.to oat? -no» n^ 29 ainan a 1 ^ 
'<n t<aan 82 |NDNnai anai nyjty "ni^np bsi •o ,, oy nnp* ta nW 



1 After tr\p:n : R 'xrw nrtj tt»n ; A WW (E and Ed. C can) dji nfta ©ni ; 
evidently 'id', the abbreviation of to-nD , ) was read owi and as this gives no 
sense it was turned into dji in Ed. Ferrara. — 2 Simi; A "rran in is. — 
3 O to"KD' (suggested by the preceding passage?). — * E D'tornsrm. — 
5 R shortens this passage into in (sic) rra rnjp V> awip ; A in p mtc ; 
-iwt p wtc ; cp. note 19. — 6 R rrrtrtpn te. — 'At nnn. — 8 R p;an. — 
9 EAOp'3.- 10 R Torm ; A omits. — u A omits n™. — "A bunvr. — 
13 R lmaroaw noi» ta in '^wmw in 'nw to® ; A cnwi D'teDtc wr» na ^d 1 ? 
miato tone now too is; = text, except iww tj'k ts. — " A v:do. — 
15 R omits; O nwo. — w R cnwi cia. — " Also O ^on; A omits: 
R continues -j^lntB. — I8 A CTDW. — n EAO = text, except A sjwri; 
O Vjors. — a0 RAO ttaibm. — 2l A T3"i, and omits the rest of this passage 
(censorship?) till after B'K» nrrp'. — M R omits vfr airo. — 23 R 1T2. — 
M RO in:wi. — m R ms tom. — 2 « R ms'Vi ; O naaVi. — 2T RO tome ; 
R omits the next four words. — 28 O nbu. — 29 R 'icEjn. — "K and O omit 
the rest of the verse, O adds '131. — 31 O A insert yw. — 32 According to 
Griinhut, R contracts the two names into j'Ndidi ; Neub. marks no 
difference from A ; O A JHC-Ol ; E JSDnpi. 
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tsiiN nna own 8 Dnn3 d-ik px bi 2 "jb is m *p» ^n 
*w 7 b *6x row 6 rh jw ann B napio px twi 4 rw ^n pai 
pto 10 ^n ntop^n 9 nDiNn am amx naen 8 TiJData new inia 
n^npjn piu psi 13 mDK nn *w u D*»*ronn p« bi "nn^D 
ma 16 D^pDjjriD Dm M wun Dm tprwi inj 14 b awwi panw 
nhsn e*n imn 19 psi maio 18 pNi 17 roa*i»D "»-ij?b» ijn anrnn 
ftm an | ^npi bp 20 b b aie6 km mbpn ba men an^> jnu Jft 
nunoi nunn M ib jwaoi nieni 21 na'rcon nnpi> i^k a>to on ^a 
man nigral baa q'dttbi ni:ai 23 map-ma ib m .pan , ©bnd 
26 niNpi3iEo b m Dib uoo b:6 25 b^ din }w vmaa nbaa 24 ro?o 
pn "jnaen inae» w ba yn> do pan nnrcni avwai amm b> 
"nobai piDaa 30 Dani bu -wj? e*Km . 29 pmo pxo |waoe» noo 
"'po^oe* 32 nyn b« «av ba b-ie»o mn unb> b 31 D>biNi 
"a^Dm ane>n byt *jbn b bu poo n^id Nin 34 nbn wi 
naanoa imx "pa^ei ime>n b ^nanson -jbn b rmw ova 
ntanoai D'-aina mJ? 39 bi:in ibn mao win ptraoi s8 mm 
n^b 42 njnoae> ammm .nawi "wi!' "rcoon new torn 

1 R (Gr.) jwdSk sti , (Neub. = A) ; O jso^sn (contraction) ; A \a*>& ; 
E jwte «>n. — a R (Qr. and N.) -pa ttj; -pate -inii; A -p "wn; 
E yawn. — 3 (R omits ms through similarity to pa and continues 
nsa d'sdvtt); ROE A insert here psi, followed by: R (Gr.) Fpp; 
(Neub. sic) onp ; O Enp ; E A TSip. — * O A maSa ; E jwIm ; O continues 
N'ai. — 6 A nopran p«n. — 6 O A nnb. — T A omits. — 8 A ditdds'js, to 
which E adds DiTpio ; both omit Dnis tobi; O itsd'jn. — 9 R am 
(mtnpan?) nioisn. — 10 A J^s. — " R mac ; O snaD ; A n^d ; E «'-q>d ; 
Ed. C. »na>D. — a O and Ed. Jesnitz n'naninn. — " R (Gr. and N.) incs ; 
A todn. — " R to D'awi'n pnu (Gr. pa-m) psi ; A ■» pm (E ira-u) psn ; 
has pj-ru ; Ed. C. pais. — ' 5 A twsnan. — 16 R uyasnan, omitting Dm ; 
OA omit D'pcyna. — " R Gr. rraYara; Neub. nrou; A manon. — " A 

mywi. — >• O A p« nsi 20 R tai. — 21 O nasjcn, see notes 36 and 40. — 

n A -nth. — 5S O omits till the next nwpiaioa — 24 R mn instead of -inn ; 
E omits it. — *» A '«t}i. — M A omits the a in this word. — a7 R inserts 
■?aai toidi rn» tea. — 28 A rroi rue. — *» R pmoo and adds tea enn nVin 
□'aim rj'ps -i »ia«n na®. — *• R can »im Sna i<w»i Dan warn. — 31 O inserts 
cnwi. — 32 R nya ; E pia. — 3S A D'D^pniD ; R inserts im» . — 34 rtia. — 
35 A D'aacn tei. — 36 O nancn. — 3T RO caaiYi. — 38 O -pan ; A inserts 
■fmb iw. — 39 R omits. — M nancn. — 41 A 'ttafcrt. — a R inserts Dna ; 
A inserts na . 
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ED pa 'ttwb nvoaa to | n"a x nNnn *vy3i a^na ffiw own 
.runon nx phn "iron »3 ^pnn 8 -inai> -oyo -ib>n *T3 $>ni "nanas 
Diynv wo bo cw ^TiEy p^o nhan b>ni $>e> nhna "novoi 
^ dpi • wbi 9, >piDa 5>b> anr wrox ciioyai 8 anri spaa ^areoi 
cj>ni a^v nar^yn na-no3i .rnpy 103 bw ""oaso ma-no p-wri 
14 Dncy r6na T-y "i«*u3 iotdi nn *ra 12 we>a oy n r\% 
16 nmo3 pxc dwibi rnaai onon p« 16 ^ni -vyn napna p^o 
onDari twas nai .rvnnxn bo nmnoa n^K D'wai nyac p« ba 
db>di ♦ siwa ""a* i>33 ttiw "onDiaiht nosn bs Qijnv cbidi^b 
d^k 20 ncon 103 nai r6na TV nai u o^ yts> pi ntnpan janai' 
-poD 2S map Nini r6na Nvn v '* 2 rm !>k> noaa namai . 21 ^&wo 
|qv dcoi :vToi>no 3"' m tmiap myo nap 2 *nnni .riDaa^ 
(ID . 28 rvnrnra ^o d^b> 27> i.boi nainn M nonpn ba ton 25 bai> 
u D33^ ma >a3 owi 3^n Dt$> 29,| ixo nsa isna poix pnjn 
&2&\i ^d a ^no dco 3npi .**i3iro£» D'aipyni D^nan '•aao 
ton n"y bttvi 3 * rc^y ntfasa b^bnoi w hnB*o wtbtt **mhw 
P31 ."cash nna vox n^iaa nmi i*oan raat? nonpn "n^n 
isbnn im ^toia jinx Dipo "wa nsiaa b& jioTwn riDasn 



1 BM -iN-ua; R ima. — 2 RO omit rjmrrt. — ? As note i. — * RA 
•pa to pi; E and Edd. -po to pi. — - 6 . A omits iro 1 ?. — 6 RO reaai. — 
7 R omits 'To?. — 8 arrui; A reads rpaai ama D'Disn. — * R (and E) 
omit am; A yicDa :m ba nvm». — 10 R m« ba. — u A omits ami' and 
reads n^n. — 14 R mca . — ls MS. i«i5a ; R nannai omitting the next 
three words. — 14 cnics ma; R 3; EA ncte; E omits nbna, 
A puts it after j'Vn (from correction in the margin?). — ,5 R 

K'n. — 16 R moa; A cmoa " R nnaretm noan to 'rnv ; A ntaan tea 

c'oicnn (E nnan), omitting cjiv. — 18 R to ; E <m ton. — w O = text ; 
R Neub. jct (Gr. rwipan ^-ynj 1 !) 'p:n Jsnub ro a ; A <ao (E ■numb) pwrvb 
jdt s'm cw, and continues nVi-ua Ta>n. — 3 " R (Neub.and Gr.) omits ruron ; 
A nicnn; E = text. — 2I R dhih'. — 22 Nan. — 23 R rrt™ «'m ricia 
(?rraa) -nap, omitting Kim ; A n'aa Tiap dot nVna no:a. — ** R nnn. — 
85 (MS. toaa 1 )) ; R Sj'MaS ; O continues s'm. — 26 A roimpn. — "" A kto 
-j^rro. — s AO rrniaim p<«a. — 29 A omits 'iso — 30 RAO laina t<w. — 
31 R O omit "I'jno ; A has mm, see next note. - M Ei; A mw. — 3S R 
dhvp, see note 4, next page. — s * A n"toi nrraaa pterin. — * 5 A omits 
rr-bsn. — M R (Neub.) Dn'ra 1 ?! mi 'aa« K'm. — 37 A nsnaiaj pm«i riD:an n-ai 
snTp' ntu jinN ; also O has 'a jimxi. 
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3 nwna nron tm\ : W> yrv pop 2 xvti mwi Wo man Ma 
nn« nvD» to • jaia nai .^two a-ata rrwics bb»i .n^nij 
'Tv>xb Top torn 'xtwp to nawi : 6 mai5 nop torn two ■on h? 
aniir bb> a^amsi 10 i-in» m nojai 9 xisn -» tw 8 a-i riDjai 
iiJ3 tarn rvh&n in U3B> hat^ j^d mnis dtoi : " ev» ba 
15/,, in-)K3 nmai j^o m \5bo hid* "ttm »tus tfjopan b^d 
anai b'otj niDN 18 m£>i> mspy roi 1T no« btn» i»a | M tt*wi net* ID 
22 anew t?hd a i3D» )wn r>W> ny 20 psora hrsn a^iy 19 bb> 
25 win nppat awn jo b>k nta 24 iamai 2S t,b»d pxn "o p^o 
aw ♦d*w "btimd ma bb>i *naai> av nfn bb>di • ainnn iy 
noja!> mso-ia &6e» bwi : n^af? map torn xnai pnv 'n new 
a'-hso aw M ioa noun aipoai rna iru £8 ^yc ii*jj tfojn tapm" 1 
nap riDjan a mntn row riDJsn -rami riDia bnatan ha» "pai 
a^i»ipn j*md *ix» ny na* p^ai r&vn fia-a i^yi w i»Nptm W 
"itwnwa iojj itoe> anw ^« 34 n'-^i mw "£d rw "i^cn 
"isoi inx ysd 133 inj S6 !jy aipcn nn s^sn n*a» Tme ^in 
etna ^331 $>nwa a^pipn xov a s «3n tai rroai ♦ w nie in: -\m 
tayo enp» tait^ m\po am *i» aipo initn . epDa | 3S i»«ptir JD 



1 R ia rrtcn ; A aw latoin; du> lyten. — 2 A aim. — ' R pVn ; A O 
read j»Vo moon nVnS owi. — 4 R orm ; Dnirrn ; E Sh-ism: omrp 
(a combination of both, readings?). — 6 R omits m»; O omits yaiH 
'ra ; E reads (nn« • • •) nym». — 6 A omits till the next rracb. — 7 R 
ntD'trp, see note 9. — 8 AO ail, omitting ncoai. — 9 R nan. — l0 R nn 't ; 
A mm a-n; E >■« :ii; O 'i»o 't, all omitting ntMSl. — u A inverts: 
nnw dv tea. — M A tohSn, Ed. C. mjs";; E and Ed. P. iMa"). — ls RO 
-p*>ai ; A -)m». — " E z\w, O 'a — 15 R (Neub.) nwwa lami ; A lamai 
csaiNi bwo. — l " O tyiMji. — " R omits from the preceding rrcN; 
A D'3p n>«> 1D3 . — 18 AO rrw'3>i rrrcw ; E ^fflJl it». — " R Drm? ; O did Dna ; 
A cnai etc. — 20 R a'acn ; A paaoni. — 21 R ts ; A moo. — M R v — 
23 A t«5»oi d>t nam . — 21 R nainai . — 2S R nnw ; E continues na iot is. — 
26 R mm icai ; A nDJ 1 ?. — 27 R i. — 2 * E to ic» »'a:n. — 2 » A 1-0:3; in R 
(Neub.) n Dipnai is illegible (or omitted?). — 30 A to Jul; (E ta pi). — 
31 A nnwi. — sa A adds ;narr »na ]a; O adds fir s>ajn. — 8S (R?)AO 
omit -jten D'simpn. — " A dib^bi rroani. — 35 A inw s'sirraa. — 86 ir. — 
37 A I nn: (E -insn) ins nsni nso (omitting ms ; the | probably indicates 
lacuna or illegibility). — 3 » O bspirri ; E N^n bspin'i. 
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d'w amaan w 2 *tpi rutwi ewnD H>anr6 "pmo px» awai 
ae> S D'N3B> mans* wn *ni>u e>N"i bji .r&y-u nnoc s ijN-its*'' be> 
• any "nma at? awai p^o 7 wa mt^n ^a i>y awm •iktod 
Wn 11 n3Tia» M b*vo naa p«»xi»i •nn«D riNipjn rbm vr attt 
np^n nwy u foptn* h? nap 5>jn ♦ amaan ava ia jmpi teaan 
icvya Nin nniN twip b^o 13 naan nS>b> rWn i?ai 12 av baa 
14 snpn !?e> hna nu hm «nrn ai\n *iy pw pa^aiei ni^nan pahni 
18 *» bai .ansa 17 bb> w "rraoi p^nt ivsdi 15 anaD n^d torn 
"^anr^ at? avan D*ni«Tn jwaoi 19 maa bb> B»np»' p •b jw 
tapm* nD»$> pxn wn 21 joxy {»y fmw [idd hoi Dna pwo 
K3B>ai "jtan my? vw anaai nwpipi niiro t\d:J? *m .Kuan 
bws 25 Wx* ^na \o **aai .^prm naaai> ban a«p ^yaiew 



1 R 'o 'n dc dwi Era 'a idibi 'urt unipn cipn (Neub. inw) inwi ; A mini 
etc 'o 'n D'«2 tain 'o ntn ovn is nipon.— 3 OAts. — 3 A omits. — * A rfrun. — 
5 BAOdw. — 6 MS. wain; R tt»o, as usual. — T E 55 for '33, hence 
A cnw dot. — 8 »aa '-tmD; A 'ja onniD. — ' A *npOT Vnj; R m»D » 
E m"E ; wnD ; A ntd ; (Neub. reads in R tid' for tt» and strikes 
out jwidi). — M A 'tra ; *aa. — " RE add *ran. — i2 R A ow to ; 
E ovn to ran. — ,3 A omits man »to>. — J * R OTpn. — 1S R omits till the 
nextDnco. — " n»ai. — "Adb up. — " RAomit na. — 19 A onti nco. — 
20 A O invert: dc ^Dnrrt. — 21 RO omit joss to; A odj» to to noi, 
otherwise = text. — M RA omit till the next passage, from after fcraarr topin 
till tepwr. — 23 R innn; icrro. — - M R toi ; E reads <» 'Vna cai. 

25 In MS. BM follows here a piece that belongs earlier, viz. : beginning 
D'aimpn pan, p. ia of Ed. Asher, last line, and ending -jton pirro, p. *o, 
line 4 ; this is not due to misplacing of leaves of BM, for the straying 
piece is not on a separate leaf, nor does it begin and end at the first and 
last lines but distant from them ; therefore the writer of BM must have 
had the misplacement before him. At the beginning of the errant piece 
he wrote on unconcerned, although the passage gives no sense ; but here 
he endeavoured to produce some sense by inserting the words which are 
here put in brackets between the end of the stray piece and the resumption 
of the broken text, viz. : o*aa (tesow ''j'mw my) -pan pirn» oipn cm vn 
'rsmh cw. The words torn)' 'Vra which occur both at the break of the 
text and at its resumption, and the mention of my, are suggested from 
the part immediately before the irruption, so that it seems that the 
copyist became aware of the misplacement and also of the place where 
the text had been interrupted. 
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* 9 mbK> -a lots' pfcrnpi 2 ^33n Swprrra dra-n an» 1 1 \be>r\rb dts> JlD 
nap bt> nma nD^ iidd de>i .&ann!> *nc owa any 133 bi 
px dn^nn rwai ."nibna nia^a onnap by\ nnryi {jkb^o rrojn 
*6i d^xy»ts*3 k$> njrfc 7 bxptrr< b& "vnys wo d5>i»3 dik 
niNo ts^ts> loa nai "nxmip n<vb p^o • k>5jb» dpdi jonwa 
son "13 pjdi'' 3-n w w eiDiM win 3*11 xaa 3i -Dp otsn dmi-p 
vhv dtot .dv baa baie* dp pfenoi .nDM insi ire? ba ^ah 
DtsnDi ."(CM wpb«n dim 12 *iiap Dts>i ll nnats> pyb niKDia 
'"11 ta»py '11 nnry 'm toon an map dtsn u dna ba iaab dv 
ni in 'i "dmap am "nan-one naab dv '■xn dtsnai : 15 Non 
nn:i> 19 dv dtsnai . 18 triN 3ni mino 311 nnmp '*ii »3ao nmn< 
88 dv dtsnDi .nhna ^naa vbyi nbon n n\?tt bts> nap | am ."wi J3D 
• vaab noaai bna p'oa 84 vbyi ibon my bv nap am naip n*i& 

27 DW D'tayOtS^ 'binan H03n DU>1 . M DnW D^K nj?3B> 103 M dE>l 

d^kjwvi dp D»sai 29 wit^o b& unn 88 3^nd uk p ^y lisp 

: 30 nits'*ipi> 

1 A no ttDnrrt . — 3 A atom vSs N'ajn Sapirra . — 8 R rrtoa na ; A wrto ni . — 

I R omits. — * (R?)AO rtmi (A nca) riD'a napi nap ta toi; A continues 
rwffli. — ' R omits oSiya; A inapa; E and Ed. C. man. — 7 A adds 
DiSun vte . — s A rwrfw. — 9 R nsHisy" ; A iwcnp S» (E tw wojwnp ">«). — 
10 O = text ; R inverts : win am rpi> 'm , omitting td ; A m'd rpv 'm . — 

II A transposes : nwcriD vtm sinew JV>. — M RA nap. — M E omits x'a:n ; 
A adds atom vby. — w A dv (E DsnEft) mth nca 1 ) dwdi. — 15 R omits 
*«a'P» 'm ; A ndvi 'am na'pr 'am >»nDn 'an nap nwi, omitting nnw 'm ; O omits 
this passage from Diem . — " R nanrra. — " R nap ; A omits this word. — 

18 R »ns nm win am mine am n^naip mirp 'm mn 'n; A nmrv 'am mn 'an 
saw 'am Nmrra 'am n»naip 'am ; = text, except for the last name am 
sn» nti («nn is probably a slip corrected in the next word «n«). — 

19 R cv 'in ; E inserts -]brra. — 20 R (Gr.) nan, (Neub.) «:n ; Oun; 
A mto ; E mh. — n RAO irvpns ; R nap ; A adds atom vte. — ss A n:'a ; 
E rra'a. — Jt O has ov; A cv ^Vno, after nEip. — M EA omit vtei. — 
88 O omits uvn. — " O bsnui'D. — aT R d© 'a. — S8 R aW ia»; O ;a» 
as^oias. — w R rai\ron nnno ; O nnnn. — 30 mwnpb ; A omits from 
nnan didi, and has a | indicating a lacuna. 
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Translation. 

p. 59 He built, on the other side of the river, on the banks of an arm of the 
Euphrates which there borders the city, a hospital consisting of blocks 
of houses and hospices for the sick poor who come to be healed ] . Here 

1 A valuable work, Bagdad during the Abbaside Caliphate, from Contemporary 
Arabic and Persian Sources, appeared in 1900, written by Mr. Guy Le Strange, 
which helps to explain Benjamin's account of the Moslem metropolis. The 
Caliph Mansur in 762 selected it as the Capital of the Empire. Numerous 
references in the Talmud prove that a Jewish settlement was there 
long before. Mansur built a double-walled Round City two miles in 
diameter on the western side of the Tigris. It formed the nucleus of 
suburbs, which spread over both banks of the Tigris. A very fair idea of 
the metropolis may be obtained if we imagine the Round City as situated 
on the Surrey side of the Thames, having the "Elephant and Castle" for 
its centre. At this spot stood the great Mosque of Mansur, where the 
Friday services were held, and where the Caliph took a prominent part 
in the service on the Bairam, at the close of the Ramazan fast. The 
Round City being subject to periodical inundations, the government 
buildings were gradually transferred to the eastern side of the river. The 
Royal Palaces, in the grounds called the Harim, which were fully three 
miles in extent, occupied the site similar to that from Westminster to the 
City. At one time there were as many as twenty-three palaces within the 
royal precincts. The Caliph, when visiting the Mosque in state, left 
the palace grounds, and proceeded over the main bridge, corresponding to 
Westminster Bridge, along a road which in Benjamin's time led to the 
Bazrah Gate quarter. At the close of the ceremony in the Mosque, the 
Caliph returned, crossing the Bridge of Boats, and proceeded to his palace 
by a road corresponding to the Thames Embankment. The members of 
his court and the nobles entered barges and escorted him alongside the 
river. 

The Arab writers mention that certain palaces were used as state 
prisons, in which the Caliphs kept their nearer relations in honourable 
confinement. They were duly attended by numerous servants, and amply 
supplied with every luxury, but forbidden under pain of death to go 
beyond the walls. Lebrecht, p. 381, explains the circumstances under 
which the Caliph Moktafi imprisoned his brother and several of his 
kinsmen. There were large hospitals in Bagdad: the one to which 
Benjamin alludes is the Birmaristan of the Mustansiriah, in Western 
Bagdad, which for three centuries was a great school of medical science. 
Its ruins, close to the present Bridge of Boats, are still to be seen. The 
reader must bear in mind that at the time when Benjamin visited 
Bagdad the Seljuk Sultans had been defeated, and the Caliphs stood 
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there are about sixty physicians' stores which are provided from the 
Caliph's house with drugs and whatever else may be required. Every 
sick man who comes is maintained at the Caliph's expense and is medi- 
cally treated. Here is a building which is called Dar-al-Maristan, where 
they keep charge of all the demented people who become insane in 
the towns through the great heat in the summer, and they chain each 
of them in iron chains until their reason becomes restored to them 
in the winter-time. Whilst they abide there, they are provided with 
food from the house of the Caliph, and when their reason is restored 
they are dismissed and each one of them goes to his house and his 
home. Money is given to those that have stayed in the hospices on 
their return to their homes. Every month the officers of the Caliph 
inquire and investigate whether they have been restored to reason, 
in which case they are discharged. All this the Caliph does out of 
charity to those that come to the city of Bagdad, whether they be 
sick or insane. The Caliph is a righteous man, and all his actions 
are for good. 

In Bagdad there are about 40,000 Jews ', | and they dwell in p. 60 
security, prosperity and honour under the great Caliph, and amongst 
them are great sages, the heads of Academies engaged in the study 
of the law. In this city there are ten Academies. At the head of the 
great Academy is the Rabbi R. Samuel the son of Eli. He is the head 
of the Academy Gaon Jacob. He is a Levite and traces his pedigree 
back to Moses our teacher. The head of the second Academy is 
R. Hanania his brother, warden of the Levites ; R. Daniel is the head 
of the third Academy ; R. Elazar the scholar is the head of the fourth 
Academy ; and R. Elazar, the son of Zemach, is the head of the order, 
and his pedigree reaches to Samuel the prophet, the Korahite. 
He and his brethren know how to chant the melodies as did the 
singers at the time when the Temple was standing. He is head of 
the fifth Academy ; R. Hisdai, the glory of the scholars, is head of the 
sixth Academy; R. Haggai is head of the seventh Academy; and 
R. Ezra the head of the eighth Academy ; R. Abraham who is called 

higher than ever in power. They, however, took little interest in 
political affairs, which were left entirely in the hands of their viziers. 

1 Asher and the other printed editions give the Jewish population 
at 1,000. Pethachiah makes the same estimate, which, however, is 
inconsistent with his statement, that the Head of the Academy had 2,000 
disciples at one time, and that more than 500 surrounded him. The 
readings of the British Museum and Casanatense MSS. solve the difficulty ; 
the word forty is inserted. It would be wearisome to specify in these 
notes all the places where a superior reading is presented by these MSS. ; 
the student will, however, find that not a few anomalies which confronted 
Asher are now removed. 
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Abu Tahir is the head of the ninth Academy ; and R. Sakkai, the son 
P- 6l of Bostanai the Nasi, is the head of the Sium 1 . | These are the ten 
Batlanim 2 , and they do not engage in any other work than communal 
administration; and all the days of the week they judge the Jews 
their countrymen, except on the second day of the week, when they 
all appear before the Rabbi Samuel, the head of the Yeshiba Gaon 
CJacob), who in conjunction with the other Batlanim judges all those 
that appear before him. And at the head of them all is Daniel the 
son of Hisdai, who is styled " Our Lord the Head of the Captivity of 
all Israel." He possesses a book of pedigrees going back as far as 
David, King of Israel. The Jews call him " Our Lord, Head of the 
Captivity," and the Mohammedans call him " Saidna ben Daoud," and 
he has been invested with authority over all the congregations of 
Israel at the hands of the Emir al Mumenin, the Lord of Islam'. 
For thus Mohammed commanded concerning him and his descendants, 
and that the seal of office over all the holy congregations that 
dwell under his rule be given him, and that every Mohammedan or 
Jew, or one belonging to any nation in his dominion, should rise up 
before him (the Exilarch) and salute him, and that any one who should 
refuse to rise up should receive one hundred stripes \ ! 
p. 62 And e very fifth day when he goes to pay a visit to the great Caliph, 
horsemen, Gentiles as well as Jews, escort him, and heralds proclaim 
in advance " Make way before our Lord, the son of David, as is due 
unto him," the Arabic words being " Amilu tarik la Saidna ben Daud." 
He is mounted on a horse, and is attired in robes of silk and 
embroidery with a large turban on his head, and from the turban is 
suspended a long white cloth adorned with a chain upon which the 
cipher of Mohammed is engraved. Then he appears before the Caliph 

1 The last or tenth Academy. 

2 This appellation is applied in the Talmud to scholars who unin- 
terruptedly apply themselves to communal work. 

3 The first line of Exilarehs which ended with Hezekiah in the year 
1040 traced their descent from David through Zerubbabel. Hisdai's 
pedigree must have been through Hillel, a female branch of the Royal 
line (see Gratz, vol. VI, note 10). Pethachiah writes (p. 19) that a year 
before his arrival at Bagdad Daniel died. A nephew, David, became 
Exilarch jointly with R. Samuel, the Head of the great Academy, whose 
authority over all the communities in Asia became paramount. Samuel 
had an only daughter, who was learned in the Scriptures and the Talmud. 
She gave instruction through a window, remaining in the house, whilst 
the disciples were below, unable to see her. 

4 The office of Exilarch had but recently been revived, and the 
Mohammed here referred to may have been Mohammed El Moktafi, the 
Caliph Mostanshed's predecessor. 
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and kisses his hand, and the Caliph rises and places him on a throne 
which Mohammed had ordered to be made for him, and all the 
Mohammedan princes who attend the court of the Caliph rise up 
before him. And the Head of the Captivity is seated on his tbrone 
opposite to the Caliph, in compliance with the command of Mohammed 
to give effect to what is written in the law — "The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah nor a law-giver from between his feet, until he 
come to Shiloh : and to him shall the gathering of the people be." 
And the authority of the Head of the Captivity extends over all 
the communities of Shinar, Persia, Khorasan and Saba which is 
Al Yemen, and Diar Ealach and all the land of Aram Naharaim 
(Mesopotamia), the dwellers in the mountains of Ararat and the land 
of the Alans 1 , which is a land surrounded by mountains and has no 
outlet except by the iron gates which Alexander made, but which 
were afterwards broken. Here are the people called Alani. His 
authority extends also over the land of Siberia, and the communities 
in the land of the Togarmim unto the mountains of Asveh and 
the land of Gurgan the inhabitants of which are called Gurganim 
who dwell by the river Gihon 2 , and these are the Girgarshi who 

1 The Alans throughout the Middle Ages occupied Georgia and the 
regions of the Caucasus. As to the Iron Gates which Alexander made, 
Yule in commenting on Marco Polo's text {Travels of Ser Marco Polo: 
edited by Sir Henry Yule, 3rd edition, London, John Murray, chap, iii) 
says that Benjamin was the first European traveller to mention this pass. 
Benjamin and Marco Polo both record the general belief current at 
the time that the Pass of Derbend was traversed by Alexander. 
It is still called in Turkish " Demis-Kapi " or the Iron Gate, and the 
Persians designate it "Sadd-i-Iskandar" — the Rampart of Alexander. 
Lord Curzon, however, in his valuable work Persia and the Persians, vol. I, 
p. 293, conclusively proves that the pass through which Alexander's 
army marched when pursuing Darius after the battle of Arbela could not 
have been at Derbend. Arrian, the historian of Alexander's expeditions, 
writes that the pass was one day's journey from Rages (the noted city 
mentioned in the Book of Tobit) for a man marching at the pace of 
Alexander's army. But Derbend is fully 500 miles from Rages. In Lord 
Curzon's opinion, confirmed by Spiegel, Droysen and Schindler, the Sir- 
dara Pass, some forty miles from Teheran on the way to Meshed, must 
have been the defile which Alexander's army forced. I think it will be 
found that Marco Polo's geography is less reliable than that of Benjamin. 
In the third chapter referred to above, Marco Polo speaks of the Euphrates 
falling into the Caspian Sea. 

2 Probably the Oxus, called by the Arabs " Jaihun." Rabad I, a con- 
temporary of Benjamin, speaks of the land of Gurgan in like terms in his 
Sefer Hakabalah. 

VOL. XVII. M m 
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follow the Christian religion. Further it extends to the gates of 
Samarkand, the land of Tibet, and the land of India. In respect 
of all these countries the Head of the Captivity gives the communities 

p. 63 power to appoint | Rabbis and Ministers who come unto him to he 
consecrated and to receive his authority. They bring him offerings 
and gifts from the ends of the earth. He owns hospices, gardens and 
plantations in Babylon, and much land inherited from his fathers, 
and no one can take his possessions from him by violence. He has 
a fixed weekly revenue arising from the hospices of the Jews, the 
markets and the merchants, apart from that which is brought to him 
from far-off lands. The man is very rich, and wise in the Scriptures 
as well as in the Talmud, and many Israelites dine at his table 
every day. 

At the installation of the Head of the Captivity, he gives much 
money to the Caliph, to the Princes and the Ministers. On the day 
that the Caliph performs the ceremony of investing him with his 
authority, he rides in the second of the royal equipages, and is 
escorted from the palace of the Caliph to his own house with timbrels 
and fifes. The Exilarch appoints the Chiefs of the Academies by 
placing his hand upon their heads, thus installing them in their 
office '. The Jews of the city are learned men and very rich. | 

p. 64 In Bagdad there are twenty-eight Jewish Synagogues situated 
either in the city itself or on the other side of the Tigris ; for the 
river divides the city into two parts. The great synagogue of 
the Head of the Captivity has columns of marble of various colours 
overlaid with silver and gold, and on these columns are sentences 
of the Psalms in golden letters. And in front of the ark are about 
ten steps of marble ; on the topmost step are the seats of the Head 
of the Captivity and of the Princes of the House of David. The city 
of Bagdad is twenty miles in circumference, situated in a land of 
palms, gardens and plantations, the like of which is not to be found 
in the whole land of Shinar. People come thither with merchandise 
from all lands. Wise men live there, philosophers who know all 
manner of wisdom, and magicians expert in all manner of witchcraft. 
Thence it is two days to Grazigan which is called Resen. It is a 
large city containing about 5.000 Jews. In the midst of it is 
the Synagogue of Rabah 2 — a large one. He is buried close to the 
Synagogue, and beneath his sepulchre is a cave where twelve of his 
pupils are buried. 

p. 65 Thence it is a day's journey | to Babylon, which is the Babel of old, 

1 It is interesting to compare this account with that of the Installation 
of the Egyptian Nagid (J. Q.R., IX, p. 717). 
* This is a well-known sage, whose name often occurs in the Talmud. 
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that now lies in ruins thirty miles in extent *. The ruins of the 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar are still to be seen there, but people are 
afraid to enter them on account of the serpents and scorpions. Near 
at hand within a distance of a mile there dwell 3,000 Israelites who 
pray in the Synagogue of the Pavilion of Daniel, which is ancient, 
and was erected by Daniel. It is built of hewn stones and bricks. 
Between the Synagogue and the Palace of Nebuchadnezzar is the 
furnace into which were thrown Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, 
and the site of it lies in a valley 2 known unto all. 

Thence it is five parasangs to Hillah, where there are 10,000 
Israelites and four Synagogues; that of R. Meir, who lies buried 
before it ; the Synagogue of Markeshisha, who is buried in front of it ; 
also the Synagogue of Rab Seiri, the son of Chama, and the Synagogue 
of R. Mari ; the Jews pray there every day. 

Thence it is four miles to the Tower of Babel, which the generation 
whose language was confounded, built of the bricks called Agur. 
The length of its foundation is about two miles, the breadth of the 
tower is about forty cubits, and the length thereof | two hundred p. 66 
cubits. At every ten cubits 1 distance there are slopes which go round 
the tower by which one can ascend to the top 3 . One can see from 

1 The Babel of Bible times was captured by Sennacherib ; after 
stopping up a dam of the Euphrates, the country was placed under 
water and the city destroyed. Nebuchadnezzar restored the city, he 
also erected a magnificent palace for himself — the Kasr— also the Temple 
of Bel. Herodotus, Book I, chaps. 178-89, fully describes these edifices, 
and dwells upon the huge extent of the metropolis, which was estimated 
to have a circuit of fifty miles. Xerxes destroyed the city. Alexander 
the Great contemplated the restoration of Bel's Temple, but as it would 
have taken two months for 10,000 men to merely remove the rubbish, 
he abandoned the attempt. The ruins have been recently explored by 
Germans. The embankments which regulated the flow of the Euphrates 
and Tigris have given way, and at the present time the whole region 
round Babylon is marshy and malarious. In the words of Jeremiah, 
li. 43, " Her cities are a desolation, a sterile land, and a wilderness, 
a place wherein no man dwelleth." 

2 The Valley of Dura mentioned in Daniel iii. 1 is here referred to. 
See Dr. Berliner's Beilrage zur Geographie una" Ethnographie Babyloniens ; also 
Layard's Nineveh and Babylon, p. 515. 

3 Bereshith Rabba, chap, xxxviii, says the tower was at Borsippa, and 
the ruins here spoken of are probably those of the Birs Nimroud, fully 
described by Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, chap. xxii. p 496. He says: 
"The mound rises abruptly to the height of 198 feet, and has on its 
summit a compact mass of brickwork 37 feet high by 28 broad.. .. 
On one side of it, beneath the crowning masonry, lie huge fragments 

M m 2 
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there a view twenty miles in extent, as the land is level. There fell 
fire from heaven into the midst of the tower which split it to its 
very depths. 

Thence it is half a day to Kaphri, where there are about 200 Jews. 
Here is the Synagogue of R. Isaac Napcha, who is buried in front of 
it. Thence it is three parasangs to the Synagogue of Ezekiel, the 
prophet of blessed memory, which is by the river Euphrates 1 . It 
is fronted by sixty turrets, and between each turret there is a minor 
Synagogue, and in the court of the Synagogue is the ark, and at 
the back of the Synagogue is the sepulchre of Ezekiel. It is sur- 
mounted by a large cupola, and it is a very handsome structure. 
It was built of old by King Jeconiah, king of Judah, and the 35,000 
Jews who came with him, when Evil-merodach brought him forth 
out of prison. This place is by the river Chebar on the one side, 
and by the river Euphrates on the other, and the names of Jeconiah 
and those that accompanied him are engraved on the wall ; Jeconiah 
1>- 67 at the top, and Ezekiel | at the bottom. This place is held sacred 
by Israel as a lesser sanctuary unto this day, and people come from a 
distance to pray there from the time of the New Year until the 
Day of Atonement. The Israelites have great rejoicings on these 
occasions. Thither also come the Head of the Captivity, and the 
Heads of the Academies. Their camp extends over a space of two 
miles, and Arab merchants come there as well. A great gathering 
like a fair takes place, which is called Pera, and they bring forth 
a scroll of the law written on parchment by Ezekiel the Prophet, 

torn from the pile itself. The calcined and vitreous surface of the 
bricks, fused into rock-like masses, show that their fall may have been 
caused by lightning. The ruin is rent almost from top to bottom. No 
traces whatever now remain of the spiral passage spoken of by the 
Jewish traveller." Cf. Professor T. K. Cheyne's article, "The Tower of 
Babel," in the new Biblical Cyclopaedia. Nebuchadnezzar, in his Borsippa 
inscription, records that the tower, which had never originally been 
completed, had fallen into decay, and that the kiln-bricks had split. 
These are the Agur bricks mentioned by Benjamin ; cf. Isaiah xxvii. 9. 
Al-ajur is the word still used by the Arabs for kiln-burnt bricks. 

1 Niebuhr, vol. II, 216, gives a full account of his visit to the tomb. 
Layard, speaking of Bira Nimroud, says: "To the south-west in the 
extreme distance rise the palm-trees of Kifil, casting their scanty shade 
over a small dome, the tomb of Ezekiel. To this spot occasionally flock 
in crowds, as their forefathers have done for centuries, the Jews of 
Bagdad, Hillah, and other cities of Chaldea. ... It is now but a plain 
building, despoiled of the ornaments and MSS. which it once appears to 
have contained " (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 500). Alcharizi composed a 
beautiful ode when visiting this tomb (chap, xxxv, also chap. l). 
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and read from it on the Day of Atonement. A lamp burns day and 
night over the sepulchre of Ezekiel ; the light thereof has been kept 
burning from the day that he lighted it himself, and they continually 
renew the wick thereof, and replenish the oil unto the present day. 
A large house belonging to the sanctuary is filled •with books, some of 
them from the time of the first temple, and some from the time 
of the second temple, and he who has no sons consecrates his books 
to its use. The Jews that come thither to pray, from the land of 
Persia and Media, bring the money which their countrymen have 
offered to the Synagogue of Ezekiel the Prophet. The Synagogue 
owns property, lands and villages, which belonged to King Jeconiah, 
and when Mohammed came he confirmed all these rights to the 
Synagogue of Ezekiel \ Distinguished Mohammedans also come hither 
to pray, | so great is their love for Ezekiel the Prophet ; and they p. 68 
call it Bar (Dar) Melicha (the Dwelling of Beauty). All the Arabs 
come there to pray \ 

At a distance of about half a mile from the Synagogue are the 
sepulchres of Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, and upon their 
sepulchres are large cupolas ; and at times of disturbance no man 
would dare touch the Mohammedan or Jewish servants who attend 
at the sepulchre of Ezekiel. 

Thence it is three miles to the city of Kotsonath, where there are 
300 Jews. Here are the sepulchres of Bab Papa, Bab Huna, Bab 
Joseph Sinai, and Rab Joseph ben Hama ; and before each of them is 
a Synagogue where the Israelites pray every day. Thence it is three 
parasangs to Ain Siptha, where there is the sepulchre of the prophet 

1 This Mohammed, as in the case referred to p. 6r, must have been 
a predecessor of the reigning Caliph, as the Prophet never was in 
Babylonia, and in no case would he have granted favours to the Jews. 
It should be noted that the British Museum MS. on which our text 
is based, as well as the Casanatense MS., generally style the Prophet 
yjiwnn. The MS., on which the Constantinople ediUo princeps is based, 
had probably all passages where this epithet or other objectionable 
remarks were used excised by the censor, and it will be seen that the 
passage before us, with reference to the grant of land by Mohammed, 
as well as that on p. 69, referring to Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, 
do not appear in any of the printed editions. Dr. Hirschfeld is of 
opinion that, on the one hand, the epithet is the translation of the 
Arabic majhun, a term against which Mohammed protested several times 
in the Koran, because it means possessed by a jin, like a soothsayer. On 
the other hand, the word was chosen having regard to Hosea ix. 7. 
This was done long before Benjamin's time, by Jefeth and others. 

a See picture of the traditional tomb of Ezekiel in the Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia, vol. V, p. 315. 
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Nahum the Elkoshite. Thence it is a day's journey to Kefar Al- 
Keram, where are the sepulchres of Rab Chisdai, R. Azariah, R. 
Akiba, and R. Dosa. Thence it is a half-day's journey to a village 
in the desert, where there are buried R. David and R. Jehuda and 
Abaji, R. Kurdiah, Rab Sechora, and Rab Ada. Thence it is a 
69 day's journey to the river Raga, where | there is the sepulchre of 
King Zedekiah. Upon it is a large cupola. Thence it is a day's 
journey to the city of Kufa, where there is the sepulchre of King 
Jeconiah. Over it is a big structure, and in front thereof is a 
Synagogue. There are about 7,000 Jews here. At this place is the 
large mosque of the Mohammedans, for here is buried Ali ben Abi 
Talib, the son-in-law of Mohammed, and the Mohammedans come 
hither .... 

M. N. Adlek. 



(To be continued.) 



